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NUMBER 3 


THE “OLD INDIAN HOUSE” AT DEERFIELD, MASS., AND 
THE EFFORT MADE IN 1847 TO SAVE IT 
FROM DESTRUCTION 


By J. \l. Arms SHELDON 


VERY house has a life and a 
personality of its own. The 


closer we come in touch with 
this life, the more we love it, the 
deeper the impression it makes upon 
us. 

“All the world knows” the story of 
Deerfield’s “Old Indian House.” Briet- 
ly told, it runs thus: Built by a pio- 
neer, himself the son of a pioneer who 
had crossed the ocean before 1652, 
this house stood, in 1698, sturdy and 
strong, capable of outlasting unnum- 
bered generations of men. It symbo- 
lized the pioneer spirit, not only of its 
builder, Ensign John Sheldon, but the 
pioneer spirit of that marvelous seven- 
teenth century which strove ever to 
transform savagery into civilization in 
this new world. 

The oaken frame of the “Indian 
House,” its massive Door studded in 
definite design with hand wrought 
nails, its overhanging upper story built 
after the fashion prevailing in the 
Homeland, its bullet-proof walls, its 
simple main part and lean-to, with 
steep pitch roof and huge central 


chimney, containing three deep fire- 
places, are all matters of record, and 
may be found described in various 
books. 

The severest test came that baleful 
night of February 29, 1704, when the 
House was rechristened in blood. At- 
tacked by a horde of French and In- 
dians it would not vield. Set on fire 
it would not burn. Its steadfast Door 
still hung loyally on its great iron 
hinges though the maddened savages 
were hacking a hole through its heart. 
Firing through this hole, they killed 
Hannah Sheldon, wife of the Ensign. 
When silence brooded sadly over all, 
the unconquered House with its mu- 
tilated Door remained to speak, 
though dumb, of the pain and the 
pluck of dauntless pioneers; so it was 
the Sheldon home came to be known 
as the “Indian House.” 

It is not, however, upon these well 
known facts we wish to dwell, but 
rather on another and little known 
period in the life of this old House. 
The year is 1847. It is noteworthy 
because, so far as known to us, it 
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marks the first organized effort in 
New England to preserve an ancient 
historic dwelling. The initial stages of 
any great movement are illuminating 
and prophetic of the future. | 

We turn to the local newspapers ol 
that day. The Gazette and Courier, 
published in Greenfield, Mlassachu- 
setts, contains an article on November 
23, 1847, entitled, “The “Old House’ 
in Deerfield.” It is the first bugle note 
to rouse “the public” and we give it 
in full. 


Tue “Outp House” in DeerFIELD 

“We regret to learn that the Old 
Indian House, situated in the ancient 
village of Deerfield, which escaped de- 
struction when that place was burned 
by the French & Indians, 1704, has be- 
come so inconvenient for a residence, 
that the proprietor, Mr. Hoyt, deems 
it necessary to take it down and erect 
a new house on the old site. 

“We understand that Col. John 
Wilson of Deerfield has for some time 
been in ne with the proprie- 
the purpose of purchasing this 
time worn’ buildi 
to some suitable place where it may be 
preserved from further decay, by a 
few trifling repairs. He proposes to 
preserve the ancient structure as it 15 
—the old door that bears the marks 
of the savage tomahawk, as it was,— 
the room in which Ars. Sheldon was 
killed by a shot from the perforation 
made in the front door, and all the 
bullet holes made in the same room, 
for the inspection of the inquiring 
traveller. 

“The house has long attracted the 
attention of the antiquary, and at this 
time has become a relic of public in- 
terest, which few travellers omit to 
visit, on their passage through the 
village. 

“As the house has no intrinsic value, 
only as a relic of olden time, it is be- 
lieved it may be purchased for a small 
sum, and another site procured for a 
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DEERFIELD, 


reasonable price. Will the public feel 
such an interest in its preservation as 
to give their aid in the contemplated 
purchase and removal: or suffer the 
last memorial of Indian warfare in our 
part of the country, to be lost and 
forgotten. 
ANTIQUARY. 


“Deerfield, Nov. 16, 1847.” 
The same paper under date of No- 
vember 30, states the following:— 
“Ata meeting holden by citizens of 
Deerfield for taking into consideration 


the subject of preserving the ‘Old 
Indian House.’ which escaped con- 
flacration in the destruction of that 


ancient village in 1704, it was 
“Resolved, ‘That we regret that the 

‘Old Indian House,’ the last memorial 

of Indian wari belli 
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are, we believe, in this 
alth is in such a state as to 
prietor, 
have it 
erecting a 
-- and where- 


render it necessary tor the pr 
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\lr. Hi i. was 
removed to give piace LOT 


new house 


take it down ot 


as, certain negociations have taken 
place with the present owner for the 
purchase of this ancient relic, with 


‘ 
the view OL preserving it tor tuture 


creneralions,— 


“Resoly ed. t] 


at we highly approve 
of the same and recommend the meas- 
ure to the favorable consideration of 
the public and individuals who may 
feel an interest in the subject. 

“Resolved, That a committee of five 
be chosen to address the public and 
individuals on the subject, and use 
such measures as they may think ad- 
visable for procuring the necessary aid 
to accomplish the object in view. 

“Voted, That Rev. Samuel Willard, 
D.D., Gen. Epaphras Hoyt, Doct. 
Stephen W. Williams, Col. John Wil- 
son, and Pliny Arms, Esq. be the com- 
mittee to carry the foregoing resolu- 
tions into effect. 

“Voted, That the doings of this 
meeting be signed by the Chairman 
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From an early drawing 


and Secretary and published in both 
the papers of this county [Franklin], 
and in such other journals as may be 
pleased to copy. 
SAMUEL WILLARD, Chair’n 
Joun Witson, Sec’y. 

“Deerfield, Nov. 29, 1847.” 

December 28, a vigorous appeal was 
sent forth under the title “The Indian 
House in Deerfield.” Says the un- 
known writer: 

“The citizens of Deerfield are mak- 
ing an effort to save the ‘Old House,’ 
which stands so affecting a monument 
of past history, in that town. No 
wonder hallowed associations cluster 
around that remnant of ancient times, 
and that the sons of Deerfield are 
solicitous to save this last visible, tan- 
gible relic of its early fathers. Who 
can look on it and not fancy the quiet, 
but dangerous sleep of the inhabitants 
on that cold wintry night, while 
through the woods are cautiously 
creeping, with cat-like silence, the 
brutal Frenchmen and blood-panting 
Indians, all anxious to enjoy the lux- 
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ury of wholesale murder of sleeping 
innocence and helpless age. The crack 
of the gun, the gleaming war-knile, 
the pandemonium yells of the fero- 
cious savage, and the curses and 
butcheries of their equally ferocious 
comrades, the French, as doors are 
forced, fathers, mothers, sons and 
daughters are indiscriminately slaugh- 
tered; the fiery faggot, brought to aid 
in the horrors, human barbarity, and 
wars full triumph—all these and 
more, rush upon the mind, and crowd 
it with recollections of the sufferings 
and hardships which the early settlers 
in this region endured, and compel 
even from the obdurate heart, a tear 
of svmpathy and a tribute of praise. 
Can ‘worthy sons of nobles sires,’ 
see the destruction of that solitary 
memento of departed days, so rich in 
reminiscences, and so varied in its pic- 
tures of past scenes, and not say to the 
fiat, ‘spare that house’: It cannot be, 
and we are glad to find a good spirit 
aroused in that elm-shaded, and fa- 
vored town, to prevent the loss of this 
precious legacy of times when it 
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4 We, the undersigned, a Committee appointed at a meeting of Citizens in Deerfield, on the 23d ult. for the yA 
o\d purpose of considering and applying the best means of obtaining the necessary aid in preserving and securing ¢,> 
for future generat was ee memorial of the dangers and sufferings of our fat hers, in the infancy of our y 
» country, commor ily styled, “ Tue Inpiaw Hovse,” beg leave to address you on a subject, in which, to some ?) 
¢ extent, we have 0 non interest, though inhabitants of different Towns or States. That you may be able ‘ 
¢ to judge whether it would gratify your feelings, to contribute a little pecuniary aid for tne object proposed, > 
we will state a few facts connected with the subject. ‘ 
The owner of the Old House is on the point of taking it down for the purpose of erecting on its site amore } 
S convenient dwelling. He is willing to sell it for a Hundred and Fifty Dollars, and our first plan was, to 
< procure another place and remove it. Two objections, however, have led us to vary our plan: First, The 
‘ House would lose much of its interest, if removed; and Secondly, it may not be in a state to be removed > 
> without material injury. Our present object, the re fore, is to purc nas é the und on which it stands, if the ‘ 
‘owner will sell it. To this, he has had st trong objections, which, though not wh olly overcome, will — ly ) 
} yield. We cannot, however, a complish this purp ose without buying the whole lot, containing about six ? 
‘ acres, as the Old Ho. use occupies the only good building spot on the premises. Should we buy the whole, 5 
> our pre yposal would be to sell or lease five acres more or less, for cultivation or other objects, which wot ald > 
¢ probably save from Six to _— Hundred Dollars of the whole cost of the place, viz: Twenty Three Hundred 
: Dollars, the price set upon it by the owner. This price we consider high compared with what other lots are ) 
¢ sold for; but the family have a strong attachment to the ground so long occupied by their ancestors, and itis 2 
‘ reasonable that the sacrifice of such a feeling should have some pecuniary compensation. This c mpensation ) 
¢ we ihe more cheerfully endeavor to procure, when we consider how much we, and the public in genet 
¢ indebted to them for the cheerful and courteous reception, which for successive generations, the family hav 
» given to visitors at all hours of the day, although it has often been 8 attended with personal and domestic 
inconvenience. 
Should our plan be carried into effect, it might require Two or Three Hundred Dollars to put the House > 
¢ into such repair as would be necessary to its prese rvation, and in this state we suppose that t re rent of the 
‘ House and the acre of ground, would be a sufficient inéucement for some decent family to pay the nec sesSary ) 
¢ attention to all the strangers who had the curiosity to view the antiquities. Such is our present plan, to 2 
( which, however, we would add, that we intend to make it a repository ‘of such Indian Antiquities as we can ‘ 
2 coll } 
¢ At first thought, pe rhaps it may seem that the people of Deerfield might, without sending abroad, raise the ¢ 
» funds required for this object. To any suggestion of this kind, we would r ply, that comparatively few have ) 
¢ much of ithe antiquarian spirit. So little of this spirit. indeed, have a great part of the community in any of ¢ 
€ our towns, that the y cannot trace their own pedigrees be yond their grandfathers. From such persons it were $ 
¢ unreasonable to expect much. Besides, few or none of the present inhabitants of Deerfield, who are most ¢ 


able to cont ribute, are descendants of those who suffered in the destruction of the town in 1704. We 
( that this memorial of what was e xperience d by our safant settlements, is, in a sense , comm on pro} perty; ter- ? 
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¢ esting to the ant o1hy wherever he may dwell. If it be suffered to perish for the want of a little attention 
» and exertion, it will be a subject of regret and self- vepeeach, more per rhaps to the people of Deerfield than to 
? those of other places; but not peculiar to them. ‘We are persuaded, however, that we need not multiply 
‘ words. With those who, on the simple statements we make, are not self-moved to aid in the undertaking, 
we shall not be urgent. We want nothing but free-will offerings from any, at home or abroad. Those who 


, 
( will be gratified by ar opportunity for contributing to this object, wil! pl ise to signify by | 


the committee, what tl ey will contribute. If the whole amount should be sufficient, it 
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tter to any one « f 
may afterwards be 

: ) 

collected; if not sufficient, nothing more will be done. If, as may be the case, more should be subscribed than 


the object requires, abatements will be made proportioned to every man’s subscription. We only at | J th it 5 
what is done, must be done soon, as the owner of the Old House wishes to be providing his materials for th 


‘ new building, if he does not sell. ‘ 

‘ SAMUEL WILLARD, ( 

¢ EP HOYT, 5 
y STEPHEN W. WILLIAMS, ? 
v JOHN WILSON, Va 
1) PLINY ARMS. 1) 
ae 3 
2 Deerrietp, Dec. 15, 1847. 3 j 
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FROM THE ORIGINAL BROADSIDE IN POSSESSION OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
PRESERVATION OF NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUITIES 
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really ‘tried men’s souls’ to live. But 
its citizens feel unable to accomplish 
the work themselves. Did every man 
feel as some do, it would be done no 
doubt; but it is no disparagement to 
Deerfield, to say that her citizens in 
general, in antiquarian spirit, are much 
like those of other towns; and men 
who cherish not fondly the recollec- 
tions of their predecessors, will not be 
ready to contribute liberally to the 
erection or preservation of monuments 
to perpetuate their remembrance. 
Deerfield will do much, no doubt— 
liberally, all things considered. But if 
she needs a little assistance in so good 
a work, she has claims for it; for in 
the davs of that irruption of the 
hordes of Goths and Vandals from the 
North, many towns in this beautiful 
basin in the hills, belonged to Deer- 
field, and her calamity was theirs, and 
her fame theirs. While Deerfield lost 
its all, but this ‘Old House,’ Green- 
field witnessed the hatchet and the 
blow that slew the feeble Mrs. Wil- 
llams, and the territory northward, 
heard the groans of the mourning cap- 
tives as they were driven to the snows 
of Canada—it was a public bereave- 
ment, and nought but a public rever- 
ence will satisfy its claims. Such a 
reverence would be most appropri- 
ately and most delicately expressed by 
a public interest in the preservation of 
this relic of our early days as a people. 
The address of the committee of the 
citizens of Deerfield will be found in 
another column, and we hope it will 
receive a warm welcome from all, and 
that the committee will find that they 
labor not without success.” 

In the same number of the Gazette 
is found the “Address”: 
“To Att Wuo Feet an INTEREST IN 
THE ANTIQUITIES OF NEw ENGLAND: 

“We, the undersigned, a Committee 
appointed at a meeting of Citizens in 
Deerfield, on the 23d ult. for the pur- 
pose of considering and applying the 
best means of obtaining the necessary 
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aid in preserving and securing for fu- 
ture generations, that memorial of the 
dangers and sufferings of our fathers, 
in the infancy of our country, com- 
monly styled, “The Indian House.’ 
beg leave to address you on a subject, 
in which, to some extent, we have a 
common interest, though inhabitants 
of different Towns or States. ‘That 
you may be able to judge whether it 
would gratify your feelings, to con- 
tribute a little pecuniary aid for the 
object proposed, we will state a few 
facts connected with the subject. 

‘The owner of the Old House is on 
the point of taking it down for the 
purpose of erecting on its site a more 
convenient dwelling. He is willing to 
sell it for a Hundred and Fifty Dol- 
lars, and our first plan was, to procure 
another place and remove it. ‘lwo ob- 
jections, however, have led us to vary 
our plan: First, the House would lose 
much of its interest, if removed; and 
Secondly, it may not be in a state to 
be removed without material injury. 
Our present object, therefore, is to 
purchase the ground on which it 
stands, if the owner will sell it. To 
this, he has had strong objections, 
which, though not wholly overcome, 
will probably vield. We cannot, how- 
ever, accomplish this purpose without 
buying the whole lot, containing about 
six acres, as the Old House occupies 
the only good building spot on the 
premises. Should we buy the whole, 
our proposal would be to sell or lease 
five acres more or less, for cultivation 
or other objects, which would prob- 
ably save from Six to Eight Hundred 
Dollars of the whole cost of the place, 
viz: Twenty-Three Hundred Dollars, 
the price set upon it by the owner. 
This price we consider high compared 
with what other lots are sold for; but 
the family have a strong attachment 
to the ground so long occupied by 
their ancestors, and it is reasonable 
that the sacrifice of such a feeling 
should have some pecuniary compen- 
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THE FRONT DOOR OF THE “OLD INDIAN HOUSE,” NOW IN THE MUSEUM AT 
MEMORIAL HALL, DEERFIELD 


At the top of the frame, on either side, are brackets, formerly under the overhang of the house 
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sation. This compensation we the 
more cheerfully endeavor to procure, 
when we consider how much we, and 
the public in general are indebted to 
them for the cheerful and courteous 
reception, which for successive genera- 
tions, the family have given to visitors 
at all hours of the day, although it has 
often been attended with personal and 
domestic inconvenience. 

“Should our plan be carried into ef- 
fect, it might require Two or Three 
Hundred Dollars to put the House 
into such repair as would be necessary 
to its preservation, and in this state 
we suppose that the rent of the House 
and the acre of ground, would be a 
sufficient inducement for some decent 
family to pay the necessary attention 
to all the strangers who had the curi- 
Osity to view the antiquities. Such 1s 
our present plan, to which, however, 
we would add, that we intend to make 
it a repository of such Indian Antiqui- 
ties as we can collect. 

“At first thought, perhaps it may 
seem that the people of Deerfield 
might, without sending abroad, raise 
the funds required for this object. To 
any suggestion of this kind, we would 
reply, that comparatively few have 
much of the antiquarian spirit. So 
little of this spirit, indeed, have a great 
part of the community in any of our 
towns, that they cannot trace their 
own pedigrees beyond their grand- 
fathers. From such persons it were 
unreasonable to expect much.  Be- 
sides, few or none of the present in- 
habitants of Deerfield, who are most 
able to contribute, are descendants of 
those who suffered in the destruction 
of the town in 1704. We add, that this 
memorial of what was experienced by 
our infant settlements, is, in a sense, 
common property; interesting to the 
antiquary wherever he may dwell. If 
it be suffered to perish for the want 
of little attention and exertion, it will 
be a subject of regret and self-re- 
proach, more perhaps to the people of 
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THE INSIDE OF THE FRONT DOOR OF THE 
“OLD INDIAN HOUSE,” NOW AT 
MEMORIAL HALL, DEERFIELD 


Photograph by Hollis French 


Deerfield than to those of other places; 
but not peculiar to them. We are per- 
suaded, however, that we need not 
multiply words. With those who, on 
the simple statements we make, are 
not self-moved to aid in the undertak- 
ing, we shall not be urgent. We want 
nothing but free-will: offerings from 
any, at home or abroad. Those who 
will be gratified by an opportunity for 
contributing to this object, will please 
signify by letter to any one of the 
committee, what they will contribute. 
If the whole amount should be suffi- 
cient, it may afterwards be collected; 
if not sufficient, nothing more will be 
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done. If, as may be the case, more 
should be subscribed than the object 
requires statements will be made pro- 
portioned to every man’s subscription. 
We only add, that what is done, must 
be done soon, as the owner of the Old 
House wishes to be providing his ma- 
terials for the new building, if he does 
not sell. 

SAMUEL WILLARD, 

Ep. Hoyt, 

STEPHEN W. WILLIAMs, 
Joun WILson, 

Piiny ARMs. 


“Deerfield, Dec. 15, 1847.” 


We have searched through the files 
of the Northampton Hampshire Ga- 
zette, the Northampton Courier and 
the Springfield Daily Republican, but 
have found only the briefest notices 
of this undertaking. It would seem 
that few, if any, journals were 
“pleased” to copy the _ resolutions. 
The Hampshire Gazette of December 
7, 1847, says, “We trust that they 
[Deerfield citizens] will succeed as it 
would be a shame to the Connecticut 
Valley should this relic of antiquity 
be destroyed.” 

The Daily Republican, under date 
of December 2, 1847, states that 
“From communications in the Green- 
field Courier we learn that the exceed- 
ingly interesting relic of the Indian 
War that survived the conflagration 
of the village of Deerfield, 1704, has 
become so dilapidated and time worn 
that its present owner, Mr. Hoyt, feels 
necessitated to remove it for the pur- 
pose of erecting a new habitation on 
its site. Inspired by a proper anti- 
quarian spirit the citizens of the vil- 
lage have held a meeting and ap- 
pointed a Committee to take measures 
to secure the preservation of this relic 
for the interest of future generations 
by purchasing it and removing it to 
a new location and having it kept in 
repair. This Committee consists of 


Rev. Samuel Willard, Gen. Epaphras 
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Hoyt, Dr. 
Arms, Esq. 
house, 


S. W. Williams, and Pliny 

None who have seen the 
and learned its interesting his- 
tory, will fail to wish success to this 
effort, and many we do not doubt 
would more substantially aid in secur- 
ing its object if they were appealed to 
in its behalf. ‘There is no such relic 
in any other part of the Connecticut 
Valley, even if there be in the whole 
country; and if the people of the re- 
gion are true to those feelings which 
should ever inspire a grateful pos- 
terity it will be a long time ere it is 
suffered to pass away and be de- 
stroved.” 

It was our privilege a few years ago 
to meet a gentleman in Deerfield’s 
Memorial Hall whose father “was all 
engaged in saving the Old Indian 
eon. ’ ‘To our eager inquiries con- 
cerning what was actually done, Mr. 
Shepard said in substance:— 

The work was carried on largely by 


personal solicitation. Father talked 
with everybody, trying to create in- 
terest so that the necessary funds 


might be raised. A few worked hard, 
but scarcely no money was subscribed. 

Unfortunately the real actors are 
no longer with us. We have inter- 
viewed or corresponded with nearly a 
score of persons between the ages of 
seventy-three and ninety-seven, con- 
nected in some way with Deerfield or 
the region round about. Most of these 
do not remember hearing the details 
of the story, but one recalls vividly 
the doings of 1847-48. The letter of 
Mrs. Jennie Saxton Rose of Portland, 
Oregon, daughter of Jonathan A. Sax- 
ton of Deerfield, reveals delightfully 
the true spirit of Old Deerfield. She 
writes: 

“IT was fourteen years old at the 
time the question of saving the Old 
Indian House came up. I remember 
how everyone in Deerfield felt it was 
almost a sin to let that wonderful relic 
of those terrible times be torn down. 
Protest ran high, but there was no one 
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KNOCKER, LATCH AND BOLT ON THE DOOR OF THE “OLD INDIAN HOUSE 
DEERFIELD, MASS. 


who seemed to have money enough to 
save it. 

“Every one who knows anything 
about Deerfield remembers dear, blind 
Dr. Willard, Uncle Ep. Hoyt, Dr. 
Williams, Col. Wilson, and Uncle 
Pliny Arms, all solid men of the town 
who would have saved that sacred pile 
had it been possible.” 

It may be said truthfully of the ma- 
jority of the people of Western Mas- 
sachusetts in 1847 that they were 
hard-working men and women who 
were wresting their livelihood from 
the soil and raising families of chil- 
dren. They had little money and their 
thoughts were centered on the present 
without fully recognizing the close 
kinship of past, present and future. 
The minority were keenly alive to the 
fact that this kinship can never be sev- 
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ered without the wreckage of the best 
interests of the individual, the town 
and the state. 

Although the effort of 1847 failed, it 
was no less prophetic of that future 
time, twenty-two years later, when a 
Deerfield man * set himself to the task 
of rescuing Deerfield’s past from ob- 
livion, and who, nine years afterward, 
through personal initiative and the 
public press, saved from destruction 
the historic mansion of Rev. John 
Williams, “the Redeemed Captive.” 

Though the 1847 effort failed it was, 
nevertheless, the embryonic beginning 
of that slowly but steadily growing 
movement which has resulted in recent 
vears in “The Society for the Preser- 





*N\Ir. George Sheldon, the historian of Deer- 
held.—Editor. 
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vation of New England Antiquities,” 
and in the aroused consciousness of 
the American people to the truth that 
these rare legacies of the past are, in 
reality, vital and inspiring helps in 
preserving those fundamental pioneer 
virtues without which no nation can 
attain true greatness. 

EpiroriaL Nore.—The “Old Indian 
House” was built by Ensign John 
Sheldon about 1698 and _ formerly 
stood at the northern end of the old 
training field. It was a _ two-story 
structure framed of oak and measured 
forty-two feet in length by twenty-one 
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feet in width. The second story in 
front overhung the first by nearly two 
feet and beneath were supporting 
brackets two of which are yet pre- 
served and may be seen in Memorial 
Hall, Deerfield, together with a part 
of a verge board or fascia from the 
rake of one of the gable ends which 
has an outer edge curiously cut in a 
sort of scalloped-work. Behind the 
house ran a leanto the entire length. 
The sills projected into the rooms and 
when first built the windows were 
supplied with diamond-pane casement 
sash. 
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Printed from the original wood block engraved in 1838, for 
Barber’s Historical Collections 
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THE EARLY USE AND MANUFACTURE OF PAPER. 





HANGINGS IN BOSTON 


By Wa.LTrerR KENDALL WATKINS 


HEN the Mayflower sailed 
\ from Holland to New Ply- 


mouth, it is probable that 
none of its passengers had heard of 
Francois, at Rouen, who, in 1620, first 
ornamented paper as a substitute for 
cloth, silk and tapestry hangings for 
the walls of rooms. These papier 
peints of the Frenchman were intro- 
duced into England in 1634 and a 
patent was granted to Jerome Lanyer 
to whom is attributed the invention of 
velvet or flock-paper, by which dyed 
wools were minced into powder and 
dusted over varnished or sized paper. 

It is probable that “painted paper,” 
as it was termed by the English peo- 
ple, was not introduced into the Bay 
Colony until the last years of the sev- 
enteenth century and that it was one 
of those innovations fostered by 
Charles II] in England and trans- 
planted to the new world by Andros 
and his following. That it had be- 
come an article of merchandise about 
that time and could be purchased in 
Boston by any person of wealth with 
a taste for adorning his domicile is 
evidenced by the inventory of Michael 
Perry, bookseller and stationer, who 
died in 1700. In his stock we find 
“7 quires of painted paper and three 
reams of painted paper.” 

It was the bookseller and stationer 
who imported his wares from Europe 
to whom we must turn for information 
on the early use of paper hangings in 
Boston. The successor of Michael 
Perry, after the death of his widow, 
Joanna, was Daniel Henchman, who 
did a large importing business in his 
trade and whose successor was his 
son-in-law Thomas Hancock. From 
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Henchman’s accounts, commencing in 
1712, we extract items showing his 
dealings in “painted paper.” 13 Sep- 
tember 1712, he charges John Dupee, 

of Boston, with two quires of painted 
paper, four shillings. Nicholas Boone, 
bookseller, is charged in November, 
eleven shillings for six quires of 
painted paper. Joseph Belnap, in 
August 1713, is charged for two quires 
of painted paper, four shillings; two 
quires of “Blew” paper, three shillings, 
and in October for four more quires 
of painted paper. “Isaac Thomas of 
Pembroke. Dr., 1714, Oct. 7. To 6 
Rowls Paint’d Pap’r & 2 Q’r. Paper 
£2-10-0.” 

About 1835, a visitor to the Frank- 
land house in North Square, Boston, 
wrote that “the walls of the left hand 
parlor had been covered with rich 
tapestry, over which a modern wall 
paper was now pasted. A small por- 
tion of the paper being peeled off we 
saw part of the tapestry beneath.” 

When Peter Sergeant died in 1714 
his inventory disclosed “one large gilt 
looking glass, in Cedar room, £6. and 
one looking glass, Japanned, £5. One 
suit of Imagery Tapestry hangings, 
£20. One suit of red china £5.” Later, 
in 1716 his mansion house was pur- 
chased by the Province for the gov- 
ernor’s residence, and became the 
“Province House.” In December 1716, 
the Province treasurer’s account dis- 
closes the payment of three pounds 
for the “purchase of hangings in two 
rooms of the Province house, bought 
of Peter Seargant and 2 large looking 
glasses.” No reference is made to 
other hangings in the house, but it is 
probable that some of the rooms were 
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ornamented with painted paper hang- 
ings. That they were there and needed 
renewing is evidenced by the following 
bills: 
“Boston, Octob’r 1741. 
The Province, DR. 
To work Don at the Province house. 
To New Tacking the paper hanging 
above in the chamber & New 
papring one roome below stairs. 
“Error Except’d £4-10-0 
D. Samll Robinson. 


“The Province of Massachusetts Bay.” 


The Province of Massachusetts Bay. 
“Oct. 16, 1741. 

Bot of Danl Henchman. 

4 Role of Painted Paper £5-8-0 

Sworn to Exam & alloed a 

That Robinson may have done simi- 
lar work for the Province or for others 
is shown by Henchman’s accounts, 
where Samuel Robinson, Bookseller, 
was charged, in 1734, for 2 quires 
painted paper, four shillings; in 1736, 
for 2 quires painted paper, ten shil- 
lings; and in 1742, for two rolls of 
paper, £2. 

In 1734, John Maverick, shopkeep- 
er, bought of Henchman, four quires 
and five sheets of painted paper for 
£1-3-9. In 1736, Colonel Estes Hatch 
bought 10 rolls painted paper for 
£16-5-0, which was probably used in 
his mansion in Dorchester, bought 
after the Revolution by Colonel James 
Swan. 

The painted paper of the 18th cen- 
tury was sold at first in sheets, 22 by 
32 inches, called elephant size. Later 
these were pasted together to make 
12 yard lengths. In the earlier stages 
of manufacture the designs were col- 
ored by hand. Stencils of pasteboard 
were used, and in the last half of the 
18th century blocks of pear and syca- 
more wood were used, as in calico 
printing. One who painted coats of 
arms and other things pertaining to 
heraldry, as well as one who painted 
or stained linen cloth, was known as a 
“painter stainer.” So, also, those who 
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stained, colored or stamped paper for 
hangings were known as “paper stain- 
ers.” 

When Thomas Hancock built his 
house on Beacon Hill he desired 
painted paper for some of his rooms. 
Extracts from his letter to John Rowe, 
stationer, London, explain his wants: 


“Sir: Inclosed you have the Dimen- 
sions of a Room for a shaded Hanging 
to be Done after the same Pattern I 
have sent per Capt. Tanner. The pat- 
tern is all that was left of a Room 
lately come over here, and it takes 
much in ye Town and will be the only 
paper-hanging for sale here which am 
of opinion may Answer well... . If 
they can make it more beautiful by 
adding more Birds flying here and 
there, with some Landskips at the 
Bottom, Should like it weil. Let the 
Ground be the same colour of the Pat- 
tern. At the top and bottom was a 
narrow Border of about 2 inches wide 
which would have to mine... . 

“A hanging done much handsomer 
sent over three or four years previous 
was made by Dunbar in Alderman- 
bury.... 

“In other of these Hangings are 

great variety of different Sorts of 
Birds, Peacocks, Macoys, Squirril, 
Monkys, Fruit and Flowers, etc. 
I think they are handsomer and better 
than Painted hangings done in Oyle 
so I beg your particular Care in pro- 
curing this for me and that the pat- 
terns may be taken care off and Re- 
turn’d with my Goods.”—Letter of 
Thomas Hancock to John Rowe, Sta- 
tioner, London, 23 Jan. 1737/8. 

In the seventeenth century Boston 
newspapers may be found numerous 
items showing the use of wall paper 
and the fact that it frequently was 
imported from England. But while it 
is true that it could be purchased in 
the shops in Boston it does not follow 
that rooms in every house were pa- 
pered. Nor is it likely that the rooms 
of houses in the country had papered 
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walls save when the owner was a 
wealthy man. London fashions would 
first be found transplanted into the 
seaport towns and later would be 
adopted by the country. Undoubtedly 
the home of the Governor, or of some 
well-to-do sea captain, was the first 
house to be so decorated. On Sep- 
tember 22, 1762, died Daniel Starr of 
Boston, “who has been for many years 
employed in Papering Rooms.” This 
item appears in the news items of the 
Boston News-Letter. Eight years later 
the same newspaper prints the follow- 
ing advertisement: 

“George Killcup, jun. Informs the 
Gentlemen and Ladies in Town and 
Country That he Paints Carpets & 
other Articles, and Papers Rooms in 
the neatest manner. He will take Eng- 
lish or West India Goods as Pay. 

“Said Killcup is ready to pay those 
he is indebted to, in Painting or Pa- 
pering Rooms.”—Boston News-Letter, 
March 17, 1768. 


“Roll Paper for with 


Rooms,” 





“most sorts of Stationary Ware” were 
advertised for sale by John Parker, 
over against the shop of Mr. Dolbeare, 
Brazier, at the Head of the Town 
Dock, Boston.—Boston News-Letter, 
June 3-10, 1736. 

J. Boydell, the printer of the Boston 
Gazette, advertised in November 1736, 
a house in Boston, to be sold, in which 
two chambers in the first story were 
“hung with Scotch Tapestry, the other 
Green Cheny.” 

John Phillips, bookseller, advertised 
“Stampt Paper in Rolls for to Paper 
Rooms,” in the October 26, 1730, issue 
of the New England Journal. 

“Sundry sorts of Painted Paper for 
Rooms” were to be sold at public ven- 
due at the Exchange Tavern in King 
Street, with other importations.—New- 
England Journal, August 29, 1738. 

“Flowered Paper, or Paper Hang- 
ings for Rooms, to be Sold; Inquire 
of the Printer.” —Boston Gazette, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1742. 


“Beautiful Arras-Hangings for a 
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Room” to be sold at vendue.—Boston 
News-Letter, August 22, 1745. 

Thomas Hancock at his Warehouse, 
4 Merchants Row, advertised “Hand- 
some Paper-Hangings for a Room.”— 
Boston News-Letter, February 18, 
1748. 

Andrew Hunter of Newport, Rhode 
Island, advertised to be sold “a very 
commodious House, well finished in 
the inside with Paint and Lining, four 
Rooms on a Floor.”—Boston Evening 
Post, May 28, 1753. 

“A variety of Paper Hangings” 
were advertised to be sold by Jarvis 
& Parker, at their Store three Doors 
below Mr. Dowse’s Insurance Office 
in King Street.—Boston Gazette, May 
26, 1755. 

Ten dollars reward was offered for 
information as to who entered the 
house lately occupied by Mrs. Camp- 
bell and tore the paper off the walls 
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in two rooms.—Boston News-Letter, 
August 2, 1759. 

“A variety of paper hangings for 
Rooms” were advertised by Jonathan 
& John Amory, in the News-Letter for 
December 18, 1760, and in July of the 
same year the Publisher advertised 
“an assortment of Paper-Hangings for 
Rooms.” 

“40 or 50 rolls of Paper Hangings,” 
were to be sold at public vendue at 
the New Auction Room, Dock Square, 
Boston.—Boston News-Letter, July 1, 
1762. 

“Joshua Blanchard at his shop in 
Dock Square hath imported in Capt. 
Jacobson, a new and large Assortment 
of Paper Hangings.”—Boston Nevws- 
Letter, July 22, 1762. In November 
of the same year he advertised “paper 
sheathing, cartridge paper & press 
paper and paper for Rooms.” 

Just imported from London and for 
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sale by Thomas Lee, a great variety 
of articles including: “a fine Assort- 
ment of Gothic Paper Hangings.”— 
Boston Necves-Letter, May 17, 1764. 
“Gothic and other Paper Hangings” 
were advertised by him, “very cheap,” 
a year later. 

Joshua Blanchard, at his store in 
Dock Square, advertised “a great Va- 
riety of Papers for Rooms, at lower 
Prices than ever; many of them as 
low 20 and Half-a-Dollar a 
Piece.”’-—Boston News-Letter, August 
16, 1764. 

“New York, Dec. 1765. At a 
numerous Meeting of the Society for 
promoting Arts, etc. in this Province 
... John Rugar produced several Pat- 
terns of Paper Hangings made in this 
Province ... The said Rugar has now 
a considerable Quantity on hand, and 
lives in Bayard Street next Door to 
Mr. Heyman Levi.”—Boston News- 
Letter, December 12, 1765. 
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Samuel Fletcher, at his shop near 
the Draw Bridge, advertised among 
many other articles “beautiful copper 
plate furniture Paper for Rooms.’”— 
Boston News-Letter, October 1, 1767. 

francis Green, at his store at the 
lower end of King Street, advertised 
“paper hangings” in June, 1771, and 
Joshua Blanchard advertised, two 
vears later, “a large and elegant as- 
sortment of Paper Hangings.” Wil- 
liam Gooch, at the sign of Admiral 
Vernon, in King Street, advertised 
“paper hangings” at the same time 
and also on September 16, 1774. 

“An Elegant India Paper Hanging 
of the newest Fashion” was offered at 
auction November 5, 1781, at the store 
of Jerathmeel Peirce, near the North 
Bridge, Salem.— Boston Chronicle, 
November 1, 1781. 

Paper hangings were still part of 
the stock of a bookseller the latter part 
of the eighteenth century. James Fos- 
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ter Condy offered at his store on 
Union Street, in 1784, “a large and 
neat assortment of Paper hangings, 
just received by the Brig Hope,” as 
well as “a large fine collection of Best 
Books.” 

The previous year (1783), John 
Welch, Junior, located at the north 
corner of Bromfield’s Lane and Marl- 
boro (Washington) Street, advertised 
broad cloths, table linen, gloves, fans, 
needles, knives, common and green 
Temple spectacles, looking glasses and 
many other things including paper 
hangings. 

But other dealers, with a more mis- 
cellaneous stock, had previously ad- 
vertised paper hangings. Elisha Si- 
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courney, in 1777, advertised a great 
variety of paper hangings at his shop 
just above the Market. He also kept 
sugar, spices, flour and tea. He had 
also a “few dozen.of Turlington’s 
Balsam of Life to dispose of to his 
trade.” 

In 1787, paper hangings were manu- 
factured in Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and Boston, Massachusetts. John 
Welsh, Junior, who had sold hangings 
at his shop, corner of Bromfield’s 
Lane, Boston, became interested in its 
manufacture in 1786 and started a 
paper-staining manufactory in Scot’s 
Court, on the south side of Union 
Street between Elm and Hanover 
Streets. Welsh was a young man, born 
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in 1757 in Boston, the son of John 
Welsh, jeweller, ironmonger and pew- 
terer, who owned a house adjoining 
Scot’s Corner on Union Street. The 
family settled in Charlestown in the 
previous century. Young Welsh was 
prominent in Masonry, was Secretary 
of Massachusetts Lodge, Grand Clerk 
and Grand Secretary of the Grand 
Lodge of the State. Failing health 
may have caused his ill fortune, as he 
became insolvent and a bankrupt in 
1789, and this perhaps contributed to 
his death in February of that year. 
He was buried with Masonic cere- 
monies from Faneuil Hall. 

“This Day at Twelve O’clock Will 
be Sold at Public Vendue, at the Pa- 
per staining Manufactory, at the head 
of Scots-Court in Union Street, lately 
improved by John Welsh, Jun., de- 
ceased—All the Prints and _ other 
Utensils, for carrying on said Manu- 
factury belonging to said Deceased. 
Any Person inclining to carry on said 
Business, may now have an opportu- 
nity of supplying himself with ma- 
terials for that purpose. For further 
particulars enquire of the Subscriber 
in Union Street. John Welsh, Admin- 
istrator. Boston, 4 Mch. 1789.” 

The inventory of his estate reveals 
the extent of his venture in manutac- 
turing paper hangings. 

“A set of prints of Quaker figures; 
a set of Diana, 60 shillings; Fantail 54 
shillings Oval & Slack; Green figure, 
55 shillings; Slacks 40 shillings; pin 
oval, sprig; fantail borders, 50 shil- 
lings; canopy borders 45. shillings; 
scroll, 21 shillings—2 printing tables, 
valued 30 shillings; poles and cross 
pieces, two shillings. Cutting screw, 
plough and knives, 14 shillings; 3 
painting tables at 10 shillings; paint 
stone, 6 shillings; 8 bags of colored 
flocks, 40 shillings; 100 refuge & odd 
balls painted paper, £10. A uniform, 
coat, waistcoat and breeches £2-8-.” 

“Moses Grant No. 6 Union Street 
Informs the Public that he carries on 
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the Paper Staining Business at the 
Manufactory lately improved by John 
Welsh, jun., deceased, at the head of 
Scott’s Court—where may be had a 
great variety of Papers with genteel 
borders as cheap as any place on the 
Continent; each Piece warranted to 
contain twelve yards. An assortment 
of French and English Papers.”—Jn- 
dependent Chronicle, 2 April, 1789. 

Others engaged in the manufacture, 
however, as rivals to Grant: 

“JOSEPH HOVEY, Paper-Stainer 
and Linen Printer, Informs the Pub- 
lick, that he carries on the above 
Branches of Business, at his manufac- 
tory adjoining Mr. E. RUSSELL’S 
office, in Essex Street next door below 
the Liberty Pole, where they are in- 
vited to call and supply themselves 
with all kinds of the most fashionable 
PAPER HANGINGS, with neat Bor- 
dering suitable thereto, at the low 
prices of 2 5. to 5 s. per Roll. He will 
make great allowance to those Mer- 
chants or Traders who purchase by 
the quantity. 

“Very neat figures for printing 
counterpanes, curtains, and all Linens, 
at the above manufactory, which will 
be carefully executed, and the Ladies 
may depend upon the colours being 
lively and well set.” 

Boston, August 12, 1786.— 
Massachusetts Centinel. 

In May, 1788, his manufactory was 
located in Winter St. and his shop at 
74 Cornhill —Massachusetts Centinel. 

“Paper Hangings! A large assort- 
ment of beautiful Paper Hangings to 
be sold at Joseph Hovey’s Manufac- 
tory in Winter Street, for Cash, Coun- 
try Produce and many kind of Mer- 
chandise, much cheaper than can be 
bought in any place in America. 
Shawls and Linnens printed in the 
neatest manner.’—/I ndependent 
Chronicle, 11 October, 1787. 

John Bright, 44 Marlboro Street, 
who in 1784 had advertised a small 
assortment of paper hangings, in July 
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1786 advertised American and Eng- 
lish paper hangings in connection with 
upholstery goods and in 1790 adver- 
tised his “Lace Weaving Manufac- 
tory.” 

“American Manufacture, Joseph 
Hovey, At his Paper-staining and 
Calico Manufactory, No. 39 Cornhill, 
near the market, Boston. Has _ for 
Sale—A large and beautiful assort- 
ment of Elegant PAPER HANG- 
INGS superior to any ever before 
offered for sale in America, among 
which are—Plain Blues and Greens, 
Brocade, Velvet and Chintz Figures, 
with handsome Festoon, Patch and 
Carved work Borders—elegant Pannel 
Papers, suitable for wainscoting and 
stair cases—beautiful Flower Pots for 
chimney boards, &c. They will be sold 
10 per cent. cheaper than at any other 
place, owing to the great advantage of 
having all the prints executed in the 
Manutactory.” — Independent Chron- 
icle, 15 July 1790. 


“To be sold at the Manufactory of 
Prentis & May No. 43 Marlboro 
Street — opposite Bromfields Lane, 
Boston. ‘The largest and most general 
assortment of PAPER HANGINGS 
to be found on the Continent—equal 
to any made on the Continent and far 
superior to any made in this state— 
They advertise nothing but what may 
be found at their Manufactory they 
mention the following viz—Plain blue, 
green, buff and pink papers, of vari- 
ous qualities and prices, with frosted 
spangled, festoon, patch, carved work 
and common Borders, suitable for the 
same—large figured Papers from 2 to 
17 colors for Entries—fifty different 
patterns, most of which are quite new 
figures for lower rooms chambers and 
cieling—frosted, spangled and velvet 
Papers, made on such grounds and 
with such figures and colours as may 
suit any fancy and as they are con- 
stantly introducing new figures, and 
use the best colours, they presume the 
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execution will not be equalled.”—Jn- 
dependent Chronicle, 22 July 1790. 

This partnership was discontinued 
and 4 August 1791, William May ad- 
vertised that he had established a Pa- 
per Manufactory at Green’s Wharf, 
nearly opposite the Golden Ball Tav- 
ern, Merchant’s Row... 

“A rich variety of papers, orna- 
mented with every different order of 
architecture and with festoon borders 
trom 20 inches to 1 inch in width, be- 
sides an infinite number of variegated 
Papers on the subjects of War, Peace, 


\lusick. Love. Rural Scenes &c. 
Chintz Patterns. common do, Tuta- 
nick, Tuscan. Dorick. Gothick and 


Composite orders. 

“N. B. Several industrious Persons 
are wanted to work at the above busi- 
ness.” 

May’s partner, Appleton Prentis, in 
1789 had kept a shop at 28 Cornhill 
(Washington Street), where he had 
sold English Goods, Callicoes, &c, &c. 
On parting from May he opened a 
factory on the south side of Milk 
Street but after a while gave up paper 
hangings for the printing of calicoes. 

“American Manufactory, Appleton 
Prentiss’s Shop, in Milk St. a little 
below the Old South Meeting House, 
the largest and most beautiful assort- 
ment Paper Hangings—well executed 
and English measure—papers of all 
colours with elegant festoons, patch 
and dental work borders—for entries, 
chambers and lower rooms and ciel- 
ings from 1/8 to 18/ per roll.” —Jnde- 
pendent Chronicle, 20 Apr. 1791. 

Joseph Hovey continued his manu- 
facture of paper hangings until his 
death in September, 1794. His estate 
was in an insolvent condition but he 
had on hand 340 rolls of paper at one 
shilling, nine pence, and 10 rolls of 
bordering at one shilling, six pence. 
A printer’s screw and a parcel of cali- 
co prints of no value were among his 
effects. An appraiser of his estate was 
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William Doyle, paper stainer, who 
lived in Hovey’s house on Hawkins 
Street. 

These early manufacturers of paper 
hangings, of course, did not make 
their paper. At least one of the sources 
of supply was at Newton. Rev. Wil- 
liam Bentley wrote in his Diary 23 
July 1791: “We passed to Watertown 
and by the M. Williams were intro- 
duced to the several water works of 
that place. The paper Mills were em- 
ployed in the making of paper for the 
Blocks and Stamps used for Hangings 
ke.” 

The mills were at Nonantum in 
Newton, across from Watertown. They 
were run by two brothers, Luke and 
Isaac Bemis, aged 32 and 26 years re- 
spectively. On the night of Thursday, 
23 May 1793, the mills were burned 
with a loss of £2500. ‘The mills were 
valued at £1050. Seventy-six reams of 
Hanging Paper at 21 shillings was 
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valued at £79-16-0. The Bemis broth- 
ers petitioned for a loan of £1000. 
from the State, which was granted. 
Isaac Bemis committed suicide in 1794 
and in 1799 Luke Bemis and his 
brother-in-law, Caleb Eddy, not hav- 
ing been able to repay the loan, of- 
fered to pay it by furnishing paper to 
the State printer. 

In 1795 was started the “Boston 
Paper Staining Manufactory,” by 
I;benezer Clough, paper stainer, on 
the north side of Prince Street, near 
Charles River Bridge (the lower 
Charlestown bridge). The heading of 
his bill head was engraved by Samuel 
Hill, a Boston copper plate engraver, 
and shows a work room surmounted 
by a spread eagle with the motto 
“Protection” in his beak. The work 
room scene shows the process of mak- 
ing paper hangings at that time; the 
mixing of colors, sizing of the paper, 
and the hand-block printing. 
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THE AMOSKEAG BRIDGE OVER THE MERRIMAC RIVER, AT MANCHESTER, N.H. 
From a photograph by Mr. Fred T. Irwin 

















THE AMOSKEAG BRIDGE OVER THE MERRIMAC RIVER, AT MANCHESTER, N. H. 


Showing it after its collapse on the morning of August 15, 1920 
From a photograph by the John B. Varick Co. 




















TWO FAMOUS COVERED BRIDGES 


By WiLitiAM SUMNER APPLETON. 


HIE Amoskeag Bridge at Man- 

chester, N. H., occupied a loca- 

tion unsurpassed among our 
covered bridges, being at the head ot 
the Amoskeag Falls of the Merrimac, 
between Amoskeag, formerly a part o! 
Goffstown, and Nlanchester, N. H. 
Looking up stream one saw the sem! 
circular line of the dam with the wate: 
pouring over it, unless at very low 
water. Looking down stream one sa\ 
the glorious falls—a wonderful mass of 
tumbling water after the spring thaws 
—and never without interest even dur- 
ing the driest summer spells. A note- 
worthy feature of this bridge was the 
sharp up grade at its eastern end, 
which served greatly to enhance the 
picturesqueness of the structure. This 
was due to the presence of the Con- 
cord Railroad (1840-1842), at about 
the traffic level of the bridge. As a 
result of this, in order to avoid a grade 
crossing, the carriage way and foot 
bridge were bent upward some four 
feet. The resulting curved line of the 
bridge with the two roof levels (three 
including the covered Railroad bridge), 
combined with the superb situation, 
made this one of our most picturesque 
bridges. 

A Toll Bridge Corporation named 
“Amoskeag Falls Bridge,” was incor- 
porated under the Acts of the New 
Hampshire Legislature July 6, 1839, 
and under Chapter 13 of the Acts of 
1841, and a bridge was built in 1842 
by the Corporation named. This was 
made a free bridge in 1852 and was 
carried away by a freshet in 1853. 


The new bridge, the subject of this 
article, was built by the City of Man- 
chester in 1854. Its length was 765.5 
feet, width 25.5 feet, including one 
5.5 feet 


sidewalk wide. The bridge 
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had four piers and crossed the river 
in three main and two minor spans. 

The Concord Railroad Corporation 
Was incorporated under Chapter | of 
the Acts of 1835, but the earliest con- 
struction work seems to have been 
subsequent to December 23, 1840, and 
the railroad was opened to traffic Sep- 
tember 1, 1842. 

The Railroad title to land on both 
sides of the bridge is based on its 
location and on a deed from the 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Company 
dated February 9, 1843, recorded 221- 
111. ‘This deed recognized the prior 
rights of the “‘“Amoskeag Falls Bridge.” 

It was early in the morning of 
August 15, 1920, that this bridge col- 
lapsed, without a single witness to the 
event. It was standing the previous 
evening, and lying on the rocks and 
in the water below when daylight 
again appeared. For over a year the 
bridge had been closed to traffic as 
unsafe but had meanwhile been used 
by foot passengers up to the day of its 
fall. 

The Amoskeag Falls are soon to lose 
their picturesqueness. The Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Company has nearly 
completed a new cement concrete dam 
about two hundred feet downstream 
from the old semi-circular dam. The 
top courses of the old stone dam are 
to be removed, leaving the remainder 
of the dam in deep water as will also 
be the falls looking downstream from 
the bridge, as pictured above. The 
city is at present building a steel 
bridge of four spans on the same 
piers and abutments used by the old 
wooden bridge. 

The Old Toll Bridge between 
Springfield and West Springfield is tc 
be removed as soon as the new bridge, 
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Courtesy of Mr. Charles M. Slocum 
FRAMEWORK OF THE OLD TOLL BRIDGE ACROSS THE CONNECTICUT 
RIVER, AT SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


The three largest spans (about 200 feet each) were rebuilt in 1919. and shortened to 
about 100 feet, by building intermediate piers 
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now under construction, is completed 
—probably some time in 1922. This 
is a celebrated old bridge. Its length 
alone would give it fame among its 
kind, being 1287 feet from end to end, 
one of the longest bridges in New Eng- 
land. It was built in 1816 and opened 
as a toll bridge, but in 1872 was made 
free. 

The Old Toll Bridge is of the “Burr” 
type, which is a combination of the 
Howe truss with the addition of an 
arched member, a type that was quite 
frequently used in connection with old 
wooden bridge construction in New 
England. ‘The piers and abutments 
built in connection with the structure 
originally consisted of Connecticut 
Valley sand stone, very common and 
formerly much used for quite a va- 
riety of structures in the Connecticut 
Valley and vicinity. The substructure 
for the new lattice wooden trusses, 
built about two years ago, consists of 
Portland cement concrete of the usual 
tvpe. The Portland cement concrete 
piers were added and the supported 
spans were constructed in order to re- 
duce the length of the original longer 
spans (about 200 feet each and three 
in number) in order that the safety 
and security of the public might be 
reasonably assured. These new piers 
do not show in either of our views. 
The original piers numbered eight, 
making a bridge of nine arches. 

One of the photographs here repro- 
duced shows, secured to the south end 
of the first pier, on the Springfield 
side, the gauge used for measuring the 
height of the river. This gauge has its 
zero, and other marks representing feet 
and fifths of feet, so placed that they 
correspond to the original scale of 
white painted marks placed, presum- 
ably in 1854, on the corner of the pier 
where the present gauge is located. 
This gauge had its zero, or bottom, at 
the level of lowest water recorded in 
1854, which is also the year which saw 
the highest recorded water, twenty- 





two feet two inches above the zero of 
the gauge. The zero of the scale is 
37.8 feet above sea level or mean low 
water of Long Island Sound. ‘The 
flooring of the traveled roadway is 
about two feet above the top of the 
pier or at elevation about 26 feet, as 
shown on the gauge in the photograph. 
This gives the elevation at the top of 
the masonry or pier 61.8 feet above 
sea level and the top of the flooring 
of the traveled roadway about 63.8 
feet sea level. However, the roadway 
and the top of the piers are quite 
irregular and the figures above given 
should be regarded as approximate. 

It is a great pity that circumstances 
should apparently make it necessary 
to abandon so picturesque a type as 
our New England covered bridges. It 
is particularly regrettable that the 
Springfield Toll Bridge should have to 
go, for it ranks among our most pic- 
turesque, owing partly to the color of, 
and partly to the vegetation on, its 
Connecticut sand stone piers. The 
present plans contemplate removing 
these piers, but they are so artistic 
and picturesque that it seems as 
though use should be found for them 
in connection with a new bridge, per- 
haps simply a foot bridge. 

In Kurope two famous old covered 
wooden bridges, which are still care- 
fully kept up, are those at Lucerne, 
Switzerland. They are foot bridges 
only and light in construction, but 
have endeared themselves to many 
generations of Swiss, as also to foreign 
visitors. Let us hope that it may prove 
possible to preserve some, at least, of 
our old New England covered bridges. 

The writer is indebted to Mr. 
Charles M. Slocum, Deputy City En- 
gineer of Springfield, for much as- 
sistance in securing the facts about the 
Old Toll Bridge, Springfield, and to 
Mr. Fred T. Irwin of Manchester, 
and to Mr. Daniel F. Cronin, Sur- 
veyor in the Department of Highways, 


City of Manchester, and to Mr. A. B. 
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Corthell, Chief Engineer of the Boston 
and Maine Railroad, for their kind co- 
operation in supplying facts about the 
Amoskeag Bridge. A very fine photo- 
graph of the Old Toll Bridge was re- 
ceived as a gift from a member, Mir. 
Dana S. Courtney, of Chicopee. 


Norte.—Since writing the above a 
photograph has been received showing 
the bridge as it appeared about 1870. 
This shows a flat roof from end to 
end, but with the surface of the road- 
way rising from the end of the 
Amoskeag Bridge in order to cross the 


adjoining uncovered railroad bridge. 
Later photographs show the railroad 
bridge covered, its roof being perhaps 
two feet higher than that of the last 
span of the Amoskeag which touched 
it, which was in its turn about as much 
higher than the roof over the remain- 
ing spans. Doubtless the larger size of 
locomotives and cars made it at some 
time desirable to raise the headroom 
of the railroad bridge, necessitating 
a gradual rise toward the land end of 
the roadway on the last span of the 
Amoskeag Bridge, and a resulting rise 
in its roof level. 
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THE BOSTON AND PROVIDENCE RAILROAD VIADUCT 
AT CANTON, MASS. 


Built of granite, 615 feet in length. Printed from the original wood block engraved 
in 1838, for Barber’s Historical Collections of Massachusetts 
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NOTES ON HOUSE 


HARDWARE (1790-1810) IN A 


CONNECTICUT TOWN 


By THEeopore $ 


HIS little paper is rather to 
elicit information than to give 


it. Ballyhack Farm where I 
live in summer is not in the oldest 
settled part of Connecticut but our 
country is touched by modern 
ways than other parts. Our village is 
not on a railway or a trolley or a 
State road. NMlost of the substantial 
houses and many of the cottages date 
from the beginning of the 19th Cen- 


less 


tury. The shelf hardware of the fac- 
tory had not vet come into being. 
Whatever the house needed in the 


way of hinges and latches and cranes, 
of broilers and toasters and candle- 
stands, was made for it by the nearest 
blacksmith. Of course the same man 
shod horses and tired wheels and 
made the hundred things which the 
farm demanded, but the house work 
was the finer part of his labor. That 
the blacksmith could be an artistic 
craftsman, Curtis shows in his Study 
of Connecticut silversmiths, for many 
of the men he enumerates were black- 
smiths as well. Presumably they 
could draw and design, and hammer 
out any metal, given the proper tools. 

Now since ours is a friendly coun- 
trvside, one can penetrate the old 
houses without offence and get infor- 
mation about latches and hinges and 
such on the spot, as one explores the 
highways and particularly the byways 
on foot. Gradually one comes to iden- 
tifv the distinctive work as produced 
by one man. For instance, there are 
three latches in this village (Figure 
III), all on front doors, the doors be- 
ing panelled alike on the weather side, 
but smooth on the inside to receive the 
great hinges. So far as I know this 
latchhandle and escutcheon is not 


. Woousey, LL.D. 


found elsewhere. Did this particular 
blacksmith design it, or did he find it 
in a book of patterns? Were there any 
printed patterns for the blacksmith as 
there were for the builder? Do any 
of your readers know’ The same man 
evolved the uncommon latch, Figure I. 


On the contrary, in the north part 
of the town, the great latches were apt 
to be like Figure VI, none such being 
found hereabouts. But both men used 
the graceful but comparatively simple 
and common design of a round or 
half round at the ends of the handle 
with a rat’s tail at top. 


| infer from this that every smith 
had what we may call his sphere of 
influence, where most of the house 
hardware came from his forge until 
his rival’s sphere was reached. But 
except for original and distinctive de- 
signs such as I have spoken of, every 
smith used certain patterns in com- 
mon with his fellows, H hinges for 
cupboards or small spear headed 
hinges; HL hinges for chamber doors; 
latch handles with round or heart 
shaped or oval ends. Whether decora- 
tive features were added depended 
upon the individual. Decorative is 
perhaps too big a word; I am thinking 
of the lines chiselled across the latch 
handle or the twisted arm which bears 
the catch of the latch, ending, in our 
smith’s usage, in a tiny heart pierced 
for the nail. ‘The important latches 
naturally graced the front doors. 


But alas! Most of the front doors 
have disappeared. The reason prob- 
ably was that the small front entry 
was too dark, so when the family 
could afford the change, a door with 
glass lights was substituted. When I 
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DOOR LATCHES MADE BY CONNECTICUT BLACKSMITHS 


About one-fourth size 


see such a door on an old house I look 
for the original front door on a shed 
or the latch and hinges on a barn. 
The most important latches are found 
on church doors, as in Farmington, 
Conn. The church in Sharon has good 
latches but they are cast, not wrought. 
As its date is about 1825, it is perhaps 
fair to infer that this is approximately 
the date when the one process gave 
way to the other. 

There was less room for originality 
or for decoration in the hinge than in 
the latch. Except for an occasional 
freak such as a reinforcement of the 
long door hinge by a shorter arm of 
the same pattern at right angles to it, 
all are substantially alike except for 
the end of the long tapering iron. 
This in these parts is usually round, 
or lance-shaped, in one case with a 
delicate S-shaped projection from the 
point of the lance. This is on a shed 
door and unique so far as my observa- 
tion goes. 

Besides latches and hinges there 
were a variety of objects made by the 
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old-time blacksmith for house use. I 
have a toasting fork, for instance, with 
a ring at the end, a flat handle turning 
into a round and then a fork like a 
havfork, undecorated but slenderly 
proportioned and graceful, not from 
this region. Cranes were all much 
alike but in height and length of arm 
made to fit the fireplace. I found a 
toaster in Central Connecticut, a 
tripod and handle, the upper member 
turning on a pivot, the rack consisting 
of interlaced and twisted iron wire in 
high curves and doubled with space 
for the bread between, quite elaborate. 
Broilers were common, on a tripod 
also to set over the coals the bars of 
the gridiron erooved to catch the 
gravy. And then the fireplace needed 
fireirons, shovels, tongs and _ poker, 
where the taste and originality of the 
smith found expression, no generaliza- 
tion possible as to these. 

In our river village lives a farmer 
who was bred as a blacksmith in 
England. His specialty there was the 
making of wrought iron gates, but he 
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DOOR LATCHES MADE BY CONNECTICUT BLACKSMITHS 
About one-fourth size 


is handy in all forms of iron work. 
He tells me that one may learn to 
recognize the work of a blacksmith, 
that there is an individuality about it. 
A sweet voice and gentle manner, 
coupled with enthusiasm for his craft, 
makes him a delightful companion. Of 
two latches (Figures VII and VIII) ne 
said of the showier one, “That is only 
cut out of thin metal, it is easy to 
make”; of the other, “That is a good 
design and really well wrought.” 

I have said nothing about the col- 
lecting of such objects as here de- 
scribed, it is so much better to leave 
them im situ than to take them out of 


their proper setting. What one should 
desire to collect is not things, but in- 
formation. ‘That is why I have set 
down these fragmentary notes. May 
I suggest in closing that someone with 
an eye for the antique and a nose for 
out-of-the-way facts should make a 
study of some individual blacksmith 
in an unspoiled community, learn his 
dates and location from the town rec- 
ords, become familiar with his work 
so far as it can be recognized, in short, 
recreate him as a working craftsman; 
it is in this way I think that knowl- 
edge of our early crafts can best be 
gained. 
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NEW ENGLAND PORTRAIT PAINTERS IN MINIATURE 


A Cueck List CompiLep From “Earty AMERICAN PorTRAIT PAINTERS IN 
MINIATURE” BY THEODORE BOLTON 


HE following check list of por- 

trait painters in miniature who 
were born in New England or 
worked there has been compiled from 
the recently published volume* by 
Theodore Bolton of Washington, 
D. C., which is the first serious at- 
tempt to list American portrait paint- 
ers “in little.” Mr. Bolton prints short 


biographical sketches and lists all 
miniatures that have come to his 
knowledge. His work undoubtedly 
will serve to stimulate interest in 


miniature painting in America, an art 

that had its beginnings only a short 

time before the Revolution and which 
declined with the introduction of the 
daguerreotype. 

A1kEN, James, born ca. 1773, S. C.; 
died 1846, Philadelphia, Pa.; at 
Salem and Newbury, 1804-1808. 

ALLEN, SARAH LockHart, born 1793, 
Salem, Mass.; died there 1877. 

Autuston, Wasuincron, born 1779, 
S. C.; died 1843, Cambridge, Mass. 

Atuerton, E., at Boston, 1841-1842. 

Batt, THomas, born 1819, Charles- 
town; died 1911. 

Biancuarpb, Mrs. Exiza H., at Provi- 
dence, R. 1., 1843-1846. 

BLANCHARD, WASHINGTON, at Boston, 
1831-1843. 

Brewster, Joun, at Boston, 1802. 

Brooks, SAMUEL, at Boston, 1790. 

Brown, Georce Lorine, born 1814, 
Boston; died 1889, Malden. 


Brown, Henry I., at Boston, 1844- 
1851. 





*arly American Portrait Painters in Minia- 
ture, by Theodore Bolton, pp. x + 180, 
published by Frederic Fairchild Sherman, 
New York City, 1921, in an edition of 300 
copies, price $7.50. 
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Brown, Martner, born 1761, Boston; 
died 1831, London, Eng. 

Crark, ALvan, born 1804, Ashfield, 
Mass.; died 1887, Cambridge. 

CopLey, JoHn SinGieton, born 1737, 
Boston; died 1815, London, Eng. 

Corne, MicuHacte Fe tice, born 1712, 
Italy; died 1832, Newport, R. I. 

CummMincs, THomas Sier, born Bath, 
Eng.; died 1894, Hackensack, N. J.; 
at Mansfield, Conn., 1866-1889. 

CusHMAN, Georce Hewitt, born 
Windham, Conn.; died 1876, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

Dickinson, Anson, born 1780, Mil- 
ton, Conn.; died there 1852; at 
New Haven and Hartford, ca. 
1840-1852. 

Dickinson, Daniex, born Litchfield, 
Conn.; died after 1840. 

Doy.te, Wittiam M. §&., born 1760, 
Boston; died there 1828. 

DuspourJAL, SAVINIEN EpMeE, born 
Paris, France; died there 1853; at 
Boston, 1846. 

DuNKERLEY, JosEePnu, at Boston, 1784- 
1785. 

Eart, James, born 1761, Leicester, 
Mass.; died 1796, Charlestown, S. C. 

Earu, Rautpu, born 1751, Shrewsbury, 
Mass.; died 1801, Bolton, Conn. 

Epwarps, THomas, at Boston, 1822- 
1856. 

Evpripce, C. W., born 1811, New 
London, Conn.; living in Hartford, 
Conn., in 1881. 

ELitswortH, JAMES SANFORD, born 
1802, Windsor, Conn.; died 1874?, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Emmons, ALEXANDER H., born 1816, 


East Haddam, Conn.; died after 
1879. 
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Farrcuitp, Louis, born 1800, I'arm- 
ington, Conn.; living in New York 
in 1840. 

Ferre, Henry Geruarp, at Boston, 
1842-1871. 

Fietp, Rosert, born before 1794, 
Gloucester, Eng.; died 1819, Ja- 
maica, W. I.; at Boston, 1805-1808. 

Fiacc, Josian, Jr., at Boston, 1783. 

FRASER, CHARLEs, born 1782, Charles- 
ton, S. C.; died there 1860; visitéd 
New England. 

FREEMAN, GeorGE, born 1787, Spring 
Hill, Conn.; died 1868, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Furnass, Joun Mason, born 1763, 
Boston: died 1804, Dedham, Mass. 

Gerry, SAMvuEL L., born 1813, Bos- 
ton; died 1891, Roxbury, Mass. 

GoopripGE, SARAH, born 1788, Tem- 
pleton, Mass.; died 1853, Boston. 

Grirrinc, Martin, born 1784; died 
1859: worked in Mass. and Vt. 

Hatt, Ann, born 1792, Pomfret, 
Conn.; died 1863, New York. 

Hancock, NATHANIEL, at Boston, 
1792-1809. 

Hatuaway, J., at Boston, 1833. 

Hazuitt, Joun, born 1767, Marshfield, 
Ing.; died 1837, Stockport, Eng.; 
at Weymouth, Mass., and Boston, 
1785-1787. 

Hitt, Pamera E., born 1803, Iram- 
ingham, Mass.; died 1860. 

Homan, S. V., at Boston, 1844. 

Howes, Samvuet P., at Boston, 1829- 
1835. 

Hupson, Wituram, Jr., at Boston, 
1829-1855. 

Inman, Henry, born 1801, Utica, 
N. Y.; died 1846, New York: at 
Boston, 1822. 

Jarvis, Joun Westey, born’ 1780, 
South Shields, Eng.; died 1839, New 
York; at Boston, 1822. 

Jocetyn, NATHANIEL, born 1796, New 
Haven, Conn.; died there 1881. 

Jovett, Matrnuew Harris, born 1787, 
near Harrodsburg, Ky.; died 1827, 
Lexington, Ky.; at Boston, 1817. 
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Kinc, SAMUEL, born 1749, Newport, 
R. I.; died there 1819. 

LALANNE, Mary E., at Boston, 1833. 

Livermore, Mrs., at Boston, 184/7- 
1848. 

Lorp, Puoespe GrirFin, born 1797, 
East Haddam, Conn.; died 1875, 
Lyme, Conn. 

Lovett, WiLi1AMm, born 1773, Boston; 
died there 1801. 
\IcPuerson, W. J., 

1847. 

Matspone, Epwarp Greene, born 
1777, Newport, R. I.; died 1807, 
Savannah, Ga. 

MarcuHantT, Epwarp Datton, born 
1806, Edgartown, Mass.; died 1887, 
Asbury Park, N. J. 

Metcatr, Exvias, born 1785, Franklin, 
Mass.; died 1834, New York. 

Morse, SAMUEL FINLEY Breese, born 
1791, Charlestown, Mass.; died 
1872, New York. 

Muncer, Carouine, born 1808, Guil- 
ford, Conn.; died 1892, Madison, 
Conn. 

Muncer, Georce, born 1781, Guilford, 
Conn.; died 1825, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Oris, Bass, born 1784, Bridgewater, 
Mass.; died 1861, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Peate, ANNA Craypoo.e, born 1791, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; died there 1878; 
worked in Boston. 

PreaLte, Cuartes WILtson, born 1741, 
Queen Anna’s Co., Md.; died 1827, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; worked in Bos- 
ton. 

PreaLe, RemBranpt, born 1778, Buck’s 
Co.; Pa.; died 1860, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; worked in Boston. 

Petyam, Henry, born 1749, Boston; 
died 1806, Kenmare -River, Ireland. 

Penney, L. P., at Boston, 1845. 
Porter, Joun S., at Boston, 1832-1833. 
Purinton, J., at Salem, Mass., 1802. 


Ramace, Joun, born 1763, Ireland; 
died 1802, Montreal, Canada; at 
Boston, 1775. 


Rocers, , at Salem, Mass., 1782. 


at Boston, 1846- 
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RussE.x, W. C., at Boston, 1834-1854. 

Sanrorpb, Isaac, in Connecticut, 1783- 
1822. 

SARGENT, Henry, born 1770, Glouces- 
ter, Mass.; died 1845, Boston. 

SavaGE, Epwarp, born 1761, Prince- 
ton, Mass.; died there 1817. 

ScHETKY, CAROLINE, worked in Phila- 
delphia and Boston, 1820-1847. 

ScHOENER, J., worked in New Eng- 
land and Reading, Pa., 1821-1827. 

Suumway, Henry Cotton, born 1807, 
Middletown, Conn.; died 1884, New 
York. 

SmirH, Joun Rusens, born ca. 1770, 
England; died 1849, New York; at 
Boston, ca. 1815. 

SouTHWARD, GeEorGE, born 1803, Sa- 
lem, Mass.; died there 1876. 

SoUTHWORTH, NATHANIEL, born 1806, 
Scituate, Mass.; died 1858, Dorches- 
ter, Mass. 

Sraicc, Ricuarp Morretu, born 1817, 
Leeds, Eng.; died 1881, Newport, 
R. I. 

STEVENS, GeorGE W., at Boston, 1842. 

Stuart, GitBert, born 1755, King- 
ston, R. I.; died 1828, Boston. 

Sutty, Tuomas, born 1783, Horn- 
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castle, Eng.; died 1872, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; at Boston, 1807. 

TispALE, ELKAHNAH, born 1771, Le- 
banon, Conn.; died after 1834. 

Torrey, MANAsseH CUTLER, at Salem 
and Boston, 1831-1837. 

Trotr, Benyamin, born ca. 1770, 
Boston (!); died after 1841. 

TRUMBULL, JoHuN, born 1756, Le- 
banon, Conn.; died 1843, New 
York. 

Tucker, BENJAMIN, born 1768, New- 
bury, Mass.; died after 1796. 

VALENTINE, WILLIAM, born 1798, 
Whitehaven, Eng.; died 1849, Hali- 
fax, N. S.; at Boston, 1826. 

VeRSTILLE, WituiAM, born ca. 1755; 
died 1803, Boston. 

Warren, Asa, at Boston, 1846-1847. 

Weston, Airs. Mary, at Hartford, 
Conn., mid-nineteenth century. 

WuHeever, W. R., born Scio, Mich.; 
living at Hartford, Conn. 

Witurams, Henry, born 1787, Boston; 
died there 1830. 

Witson, Matrruew, born 1814, Lon- 
don, Eng.; died 1892, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; at Hartford, Conn., 1861- 
1863. 
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BUILDING AGREEMENTS IN SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


By Georce Francis Dow 


IW seventeenth century agree- 

ments to erect buildings in Mas- 

sachusetts have been preserved. 
The following, with two exceptions, 
have been gleaned from court records 
where originally they were submitted 
as evidence in suits at law. They are 
of the greatest interest in connection 
with present day restoration work as 
they preserve detailed information of 
indisputable authority in relation to 
early building construction in the Bay 
Colony. The gable window, the sec- 
ond story jet, the stool window and 
casement sash, the catted chimney 
and the treatment of the inner and 
outer walls of the house have much 
curious interest at the present time. 
These architectural features long since 
fell into disuse and only here and 
there has a fragment survived. Two 
centuries ago the towns in New Eng- 
land must have presented an appear- 
ance most picturesque to our twenti- 
eth century eyes. The dwellings seem 
to have been studies in_ projecting 
angles, strangely embellished with pin- 
nacles, pendants and carved work. The 
unpainted and time-stained walls, the 
small windows and elaborate chimney 
tops, the narrow and curiously fenced 
ways, winding among the irregularly 
placed buildings, all contributed to the 
quaintness of the picture. The follow- 
ing agreements between builder and 
owner should help to solve some of 
the debated problems of this bygone 
construction that now confront those 
interested in the preservation and 
restoration of our early New England 
dwellings. 


Contract To Buitp an ADDITION TO 

THE MeretinG House aT SALEM, 

IN 1638/39 

The agreem’t betweene the towne 
& John Pickeringe the 4th day of the 
12th moneth 1638 

First hee is to build a meetinge 
howse of 25 foote longe, the breadth 
of the old buildinge w’th a gallerie 
answerable to the former: One 
Catted Chimney of 12 foote longe & 
4 foote in height aboue the top of the 
buildinge. The back whereof is to be 
of brick or stone. This building is 
to haue six sufficient windowes, 2 on 
each side & at the end, & a paire of 
staires to ascend the galleries suteable 
to the former. ‘This building is to be 
couered w’th inch & halfe planck & 
inch board vpon that to meete close: 
And all this to be sufficentlie finished 
wth daubinge & glasse & vnderpin- 
ninge w’th stone or brick w’th cariage 
& all things necessary by the said John 
Pickeringe: In consideration whereof 
the said John Pickering is to haue 63 £ 
in money to be paid at 3 paym’ts. The 
first payment 21£ at the begininge 
of the worke. The 2’d paym’t 21£ 
when the frame is reared. The 3’d 
paym’t is 21 £ w’ch is to be paid at 
the finishing of it. And it is agreed 
That if it be found by indifferent men 
that the said John Pickeringe hath 
deserued 3 £ more, Then the towne is 
to pay him. If it be found the said 
John hath deserued 3 £ lesse hee is to 
abate it: And the said John Pickeringe 
doeth Couenn’t to finish it by the 15th 
day of the 4th moneth next ensuinge 
the date hereof. 
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In witness whereof both pties haue 
subscribed heereunto. 


Jo: Enpecorr 
Jo: WoopBerry 
Wii. HatrHorne 
LAWRENCE LEECH 
Rocer CoNnaANT 
Joun PIcKERING 
—Salem Town Records. 


Notre.—For over half a century this 
contract has been a subject for analy- 
sis and debate by those interested in 
the history of Salem. It was held by 
many that a new building was in- 
tended in the specifications. But a 
meeting house proportioned on a 
length of twenty-five feet would result 
in a comparatively small structure to 
supply the religious needs of a church 
membership known to have been 179 
in number only the previous year. The 
construction of but one “gallerie” is 
provided for, but farther on in the con- 
tract it is agreed that a pair of stairs 
shall be built to ascend to the “gal- 
leries.” In locating the windows only 
one end is mentioned and a door is 
not specified. This contract is entered 
in the town records and no accom- 
panying entry makes provision for the 
taking down or removal of an earlier 
meeting house. Assuming that the 
contract provides for an entirely new 
building to replace another and earlier 
structure, it would seem that the sal- 
vage on the earlier building would 
have been of sufficient value to war- 
rant some mention in the building 
contract or elsewhere in the town rec- 
ords. When the meeting house was 
taken down in 1672 to be replaced by 
a new one, the town voted that every 
family in the town should send one 
man to help take it down and the con- 
stables were to summon thirty men a 
day to do the work. Two years later 
the town records show that these 
timbers had been preserved and then 
were reérected into a school house and 
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town house which in turn was taken 
down in 1760. 

In 1859 a small building about 
twenty-five feet long was found near 
Gallows Hill in Salem. With it was 
associated a tradition that it was “the 
first meeting house.” For several gen- 
erations it had been owned by a 
Quaker family. This structure was re- 
moved to the grounds of the Essex 
Institute and after some restoration 
was exhibited as the first meeting 
house in Salem. In 1903, however, 
extended investigations resulted in the 
setting aside of the former theory and 
the acceptance of the argument that 
the building was the first Quaker 
meeting house built in 1688 by the 
noted ‘Thomas Maule (see Essex In- 
stitute Historical Collections, Vol. 
XXXIX, pp. 209-293). It is now be- 
lieved that this contract provides for 
an addition to be built across the rear 
end of the earlier meeting house. 

Architecturally this agreement is of 
great interest as it supplies a definite 
reference to the use of the “catted 
chimney” in the early days. Various 
interpretations have been made in de- 
scribing this chimney. The dictionary 
of the English Dialectic Society pre- 
serves one definition of “cat” as, “a 
piece of soft clay mixed with straw, 
thrust in between the laths in build- 
ing mud walls, etc., and afterwards 
daubed or plastered.” Hence it ap- 
pears that a “catter” was a plasterer, 
in modern usage. It also develops that 
the fraternity of plasterers in New- 
castle, anciently were styled “catters 
and daubers.” To “cat a chimney” in 
those days was to close a vent by the 
process of “cat and clay.” In 1759, 
a traveller in England mentions that 
certain “houses were slightly built 
with cat and clay.” 

It will be noted that the back of the 
“catted chimney” in the Salem meet- 
ing house was to be built of brick or 
stone. This was to serve as a protec- 


tion against the direct action of the 
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fire. ‘The entire upper portion of the 
chimney undoubtedly was constructed 
of sticks of wood laid “cob house” 
fashion with the openings “catted” 
and the entire surface, both inside and 
outside, thoroughly daubed with clay. 
The flues and the upper portions of 
seventeenth century New England 
fireplaces when examined today, fre- 
quently are found to have been 
‘“daubed” with a coating of clay. 

Another early reference to the 
catted chimney is found in Increase 
\Mather’s Remarkable Providences, 
Boston, 1684. He describes the ef- 
fects of a stroke of lightning at Dux- 
bury, in 1653, “which brake and shiv- 
ered one of the Needles of the Katted 
or Wooden Chimney, carrying divers 
splinters seven or eight Rods distance 
from the House [and] set fire in the 
Thatch of a Leanto which was on the 
backside of a Room adjoining.” 

The construction and appearance of 
the rude dwellings first built by the 
New England settlers, in many details 
may not have been so very different 
from other houses built at different 
periods in frontier settlements under 
like conditions. Similarity of building 
materials in the rough, when worked 
into shape with practically identical 
tools and under parallel demands for 
quick and plain construction 1s likely 
to produce very similar results, espe- 
cially when the work is done by men 
of the same antecedents. In the Janu- 
ary 1921 issue of the Palimpset, pub- 
lished by the State Historical Society 
of Iowa, is printed a paper on “Early 
Cabins in Iowa,” in which appears a 
description of the “cat and clay chim- 
ney” common among the early settlers 
in Iowa which probably differs but 
little from the “catted chimney” 
erected in 1639 in the meeting house 
in Salem. The author writes as fol- 
lows: 

“The chimney of the pioneer’s cabin 
was not built of stone or brick, but in 
most cases of split sticks of wood and 





mortar made of clay. Space was pro- 
vided by leaving in the original build- 
ing a large open space in the wall, or 
more often, perhaps, by cutting one 
after the structure was up. The fire- 
place—at least six feet wide and fre- 
quently of such dimensions as to oc- 
cupy nearly the whole width of the 
house—was constructed in this open- 
ing. It was planked on the outside by 
butts of wood notched together to stay 
it. The back and sides were built of 
stone, of wood lined with stone, or of 
stone and earth, the stone-work facing 
into the room. A large flat rock in 
front of it, called a hearth stone, was 
placed level with the floor to protect 
the puncheons from. brands that 
might roll out of the fire. For a chim- 
ney or flue, any contrivance that 
would conduct the smoke upward 
would do. Some flues consisted of 
squares of sod, laid as a mason lays a 
wall of bricks and plastered on the 
inside with clay. Perhaps the more 
common type was that known as the 
“cat and clay” chimney. It was built 
of small split sticks, two and a half 
or three feet in length, carried a little 
distance above the roof and plastered, 
both inside and outside, with a thick 
covering of clay.” 

The outer walls of the meeting 
house at Salem were not clapboarded 
but covered with “weather boards” 
the edges of which were bevelled to 
make a tight joint. An example of this 
construction was found in Salem in 
1910 when the “House of the Seven 
Gables” was restored. 





ContTrRAcT To Buitp A PARSONAGE AT 
Bass River (Bevery) 1n 1657 


The : 23 of march 1656-1657 . 


the psents witneseth a bargan made 
betweene John Norman of manches- 
ter the one partie : & Tho Lothrop & 
James Patch the other ptves for & in 
consideration of an house : that is to 
say John norman is to build an house 
for them : which its to be thirtie eyght 
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foote longe : 17 : foote wide & a leuen 
foote stodd with three Chimnies twoe 
below : & one in the Chamber he is 
also to finde boards & Clapboards for 
the finishing the same with a shingle 
couering with a porch of eight foote 
square, Jetted ouer one foote each 
Way U0 lay the floores booth below 
& a boue & one garretchamber : & to 
make doores & windowes : foure be- 
low & foure aboue & one in the 
stodie the said John is to make the 
staires & to drawe the Clapboards & 
short their edges : & also to smooth 
the boards of one of the Chamber 
flowres & he is to bring up the frame 
to the barre or the ferry att his owne 
charge & the saide John Norman is 
to haue for his work fourtie fiue 
pounds to be paide in corne & cattell 
the one halfe att or before the house 
be raised & the half this next wheate 
haruest 

in witnesse heare of 
downe our hands 


we haue sett 


JoHN NORMAN 
luo: Lorurop 


—Essex County Quarterly Court 
Files, Vol. V, leaf 51. 


Note.—At the time this parsonage 
was built, what is now the town of 
Beverly was a part of Salem and 
known as “Bass River side.” Beverly 
was incorporated October 14, 1668. 
Rev. Jeremiah Hobart (Hubbard) had 
been serving the settlement since early 
in 1656. He got into difficulties with 
his people and on November 19, 1670. 
brought suit against the Selectmen of 
Beverly and “one John Hale the min- 
ister’ for an undue detainer of his 
house and lands in Beverly, “which 
house Mr. Hale now enjoys.” In a 
petition to the Salem Court dated 
June 26, 1672, he also wrote that he 
then had “weighted along [for his 
salary| vea eight years are allmost 
elapsed.” It is doubtful if he ever 
occupied the new house “built for 
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the use of the AMlinistrie” as a com- 
mittee of the church reported Nov. 
29, 1659 “that the work yet to be 
done is worth at least fiftie shillings, 
beside the dividing of the rooms” 
and five vears later, when an 
invitation was extended to “Mr. John 
Havle to come amongst us, in order 
to setling with us in the worke of the 
ministry,” the house built for the 
minister “wherein it is defective [1s| 
to be finished by us.” 

Not long atter the town voted “to 
build a house for Mr. Hale’s cattle” 
eighteen feet long, ten feet wide and 
seven or eight feet stud. On Oct. 10, 
1693 the town voted to convey to him 
the title to the parsonage lot and “ye 
dwelling house he now liveth in.” 
About this time Mr. Hale built, 
across the road from the older house, 
the house which he afterwards occu- 
pied until his death and which was 
enlarged by his grandson, Col. Robert 
Hale, and now is owned and occupied 
by Mrs. Robert Hale Bancroft. The 
“ministrie house,” built in 1657, stood 
in the slope of the hill opposite the 
present Bancroft house. 

This contract provides for the con- 
struction of a two-story house thirty- 
eight feet long and seventeen feet 
wide, and with two rooms on the first 
floor each supplied with a “chimney” 
(1.¢. fireplace) and two chambers in 
the second story, one of which was 
to have a “chimney” and _ also 
smoothed (i.e. planed) floor boards. 
At one end of the garret a small cham- 
ber was to be partitioned off. There 
were to be two windows on the front 
of the house in each story and two 
at each end, 7. e. one on each floor. No 
window is specified for the garret 
chamber but probably there was some 
sort of ar opening to supply light and 
ventilation and perhaps made weather- 
tight by means of a shutter. The 
house was clapboarded and its roof 
shingled. The clapboards were to be 
shaved by the carpenter and their 
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edges made “short,” which may mean 
shaved thinner on one edge to allow 
suitable overlapping, as at the present 
time, or, it may refer to the old- 
time usage of shaving or “feathering” 
the ends of each clapboard so that the 
end joints are lapped and not butted 
as is the modern usage. 


In the center of the front of the 
house a two-story porch, eight feet 
square, was built, its second story 
jetting (i.e. overhanging) over the 
first story, on three sides, by twelve 
inches. ‘The contract provides for a 
window in the “stodie” (7. e. minister’s 
study) which probably was in the 
porch chamber as it seems unlikely 
that the minister would select the 
small room in the attic for his study, 
a room that would be very hot in 
summer and very cold in winter. 
Moreover, the porch chamber natur- 
ally would require a window. The 
contract does not specify in so many 
words that the porch should have a 
second story but it provides it with 
a twelve inch “jet,” which could not 
refer to so wide a coving on a one- 
story addition but eight feet square. 
The architectural fashion of the time 
also called for two-story porches with 
porch chambers. ‘The contract to 
build a porch on the Doctor Emery 
house at Salem, which follows, pro- 
vides for a two-story porch, for the 
valleys, where the roof of the porch 
ran back onto the roof of the house, 
were to be shingled, and the second 
story was to “jet” over the first by 
fourteen inches. ‘To be sure, a corner 
of one of the rooms in the parsonage 
might have been partitioned off for a 
“stodie,” but the rooms were none too 
large for the needs of a growing family 
and in the winter season such a room 
would have been nearly as cold as the 
porch chamber. 

The use of the word “jet,” to de- 
scribe the overhanging of an upper 
story, has now fallen into disuse. To- 
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day, the ancient dwelling has an “over- 
hang” or an overhanging second story. 
In a report on the great London fire 
of 1667, which afterward was printed 
in the Harleian Miscellany, appears 
the statement that the “magistrates 

have suffered them to incroach 
upon the streets, and to jet the tops of 
their houses.” Fifty years earlier, G. 
Sandys, in his Travels (1615), de- 
scribes houses as “jetting over aloft 
like the poopes of ships, to shadow the 
streets.” 


With the original contract to build 
the parsonage at Bass River are pre- 
served several depositions made in 
connection with the suit brought to 
compel Norman to complete the build- 
ing which certainly remained unfin- 
ished as late as November 2, 1659. 
One of the depositions states that “the 
house was appointed for Mr. Jeremiah 
Hubbard to live in,” so there can be no 
doubt as to its intended use. John 
Norman, the carpenter and contractor, 
lived at Manchester, five miles down 
the shore, which accounts for the pro- 
vision in the contract that the frame 
of the house should be brought up “to 
the barre or the ferry.” 

The stud of eleven feet is puzzling 
when considered in connection with 
the location of the windows, 7.e. “foure 
below & foure aboue.” ‘The first floor 
naturally would require a_ stud of 
about six feet. ‘The summers and the 
floor boards of the second story would 
occupy about twelve inches so that 
only four feet of space would be left 
for the vertical walls of the chambers 
on the second floor. The additional 
two feet of space needed for the cham- 
bers must have been obtained by rest- 
ing the garret floor on the collar 
beams. The original frame of the 
Balch house, yet standing in Beverly, 
shows this manner of construction 
and the Coffin house at Nantucket, 
also preserves it. 


(To be continued ) 
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There have been 
many miscellaneous 
objects received, but 
possibly the gift of greatest interest 
that has been received of late is a fully 
furnished doll’s house presented by 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick S. Whitwell 
and containing furniture illustrating 
the period between 1780 and 1860. 
The fine Sheraton dining set formerly 
belonged to the children of Lucia Pick- 
ering of Salem, who married Israel 
Dodge in 1776. Each room in the 
doll’s house is perfectly appointed. 
Even the portraits on the walls are 
copies of family portraits. 

Mrs. Frederick A. Whitwell gave a 
wooden doll brought from Paris soon 
after 1800 by Humphrey Devereux. 

Mr. Charles E. Goodspeed gave an 
ivory handled, whale-bone _ ribbed, 
green cotton umbrella, in perfect con- 
dition and having the name “Rufus 
Gerrish” engraved on the handle. 

From Miss Mary Hall of Cam- 
bridge was received a beautiful little 
Bilston enamel patch box of the pe- 
riod of 1790-1800, having the motto— 
“We Live in Hope.” 

Miss Miriam Shaw of Harvard gave 
an India cotton dress with train, for- 
merly worn by Mrs. Theodore Lyman, 
and from Miss Ellen A. Robbins Stone 
of East Lexington came a varied col- 
lection of printed cottons, house hard- 
ware, Staffordshire mantel ornaments, 
etc., etc. 

From the estate of Mr. Ashley 
Watson was received an etched glass 
wine decanter and four sherry glasses. 


ACCESSIONS TO 
THE MUSEUM 


Mr. William P. Dudley of New 
York City presented several paintings 
and pieces of furniture that have been 
in the AMluseum as loans for some 
time. These include nine paintings of 
the Spanish and Dutch schools, five 
mirrors, three chairs, a light stand, a 
walnut cabinet on legs of the time of 
William and Mary, Staffordshire and 
Oriental ware, glass, and a box ot 
tiles. 

Theodore J. Eastman, M.D., has 
loaned a fine gate-legged table and an- 
other loan from the Shirley-Eustis 
House Association is of much curious 
interest. It is a covered casket ol 
brown Italian marble about twelve 
inches long and said to have been used 
by Gov. William Eustis as a recep- 
tacle for snuff. 


For the past two 

“SCOTCH"- vears this house has 
BOARDMAN remained unoccupied 
HOUSE remained ccupied, 
RESTORATION ICS condition being un- 
suitable as a residence 

for a custodian. Lately, the small 


boys of the neighborhood have begun 
to make targets of the windows and 
it became necessary not only to make 
repairs but also to clean up the house 
and fit it for occupancy. This has 
been done at a cost of a few hundred 
dollars taken from the income of the 
Life Membership Fund. Everything 
done has been in the direction of per- 
manent repair and restoration, with 
the exception of some wall and floor 
covering easily removed when desired. 
As a result the old beaded wainscot 
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sheathing can now be better examined 
than at any time in recent years. 
Some of this sheathing has a decora- 
tive pattern of black spots on a white 
eround, probably not of 1651 since the 
like pattern is found on part of a first 
floor ceiling almost certainly 
later. 


add ed 


A letter recently 
received from Al. 
J. Coward of Wal- 
thamstow, Eng- 
land. contains the following comment 
on the similarity of early architectural 
between Old England and 
Kneland. He writes: “I find 
pictures of old wooden build- 
interesting. You will find 
with us in Essex, 
Our v Essex is the same 
today as three hundred years ago. 
The house built for John Bateman 
(see July issue ot Old-Time New 
England) vou will still find in [ssex 
and not knowing I| would’ have 
called the picture part of the present- 


ENGLISH COMMENT 
ON NEW ENGLAND 
HOUSES 


ST\ les 


\ C\"\ 


most 
the same stvle 


writers Sav 


dav Itssex village. I know a farm 
house on the way from Malden to 
Goldhanger very like your ‘Swett- 


[Isley House’ but not quite so large. 
We still have a few in Walthamstow 
and one in the next parish Layton. I 
am afraid it will be difficult to get you 
a drawing of any of these old places 
but if I can will do so. The ‘Peaslee 
Garrison House’ at Haverhill, Mass., 
is very much like many Lancashire 
farmhouses where I have seen many 
old oak chests or ‘kists’ with the date 
carved on from 1600 to 1700 and used 
for cattle fodder. 

“T see you still have a Myles Stan- 
dish with you—Dr. Myles Standish. 
I know a small farm in the Parish of 
Salmsbury or Mellor (just on the bor- 
ders of each) in Lancashire, called 
Stanley House, where tradition says 
‘Myles Standish once lived.’ I was 
out there last year and asked an old 
resident from Balderstone, near to, did 
he know anything of it, but he did not. 


AND 
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I am old enough to remember men 
born in the latter end of the eighteenth 
century and have heard them speak of 
and point out this house as Mlyles 
Standish once residence, and this when 
a bov driving with them to market.” 


The contributions re- 
ceived for the pur- 
chase of the John 
Balch house at Beverly, built about 
1638, were sufficient not only to ac- 
quire title to the property but to un- 
dertake a certain amount ol restora- 
tion work. The property is held by a 
board of trustees, consisting of Dr. 
Franklin G. Balch, Charles Knowles 
Bolton and William Sumner Appleton, 
and stvled the “Balch House Trust.” 
A thorough = exploration been 
made of the oldest part of the house 
which has revealed several unusual 
structural features, notably the curi- 
ous manner in which the summer 
in the chamber is carried by the cen- 
tral king raiter. [he house had origi- 
nally a large gable on the front and the 
location and exact size of most of the 
window openings have been found to- 
gether with an original molded win- 
dow sill made for early sliding sash. 
In a small heap of rubbish on one of 
the girts was found a perfect diamond 
pane of glass one bevel of which was 
cut on a straight line but the other 
three bevels had been broken away to 
a notched line by a glazing tool. In 
two places, however, a line may be 
seen indicating that the shape of the 
diamond had been marked by a gla- 
ziers “diamond” before the edges 
were broken away. A local tradition 
has come to light that a century or 
more ago this oldest part of the house 
was moved some hundred feet or more 
to its present location. The structural 
evidence tends to confirm this tra- 
dition. 


BALCH HOUSE 
RESTORATION 


has 


“A picture of New 
Bedford in 1808 
caught my attention 
last night, simply because of the ox 


AN OLD-TIME 
OX TEAM 








Courtesy of Howard M. Chapin 


FRONT OF CASEMENT SASH 


Formerly in the house built about 1641, at Newport, R.1., by William Coddington, and taken down in 1835. 
Original sash now in museum of Rhode Island Historical Society 














Courtesy of Howard M. Chapin 


BACK OF CASEMENT SASH 


Formerly in the house built about 1641, at Newport, R.I1., by William Coddington, and taken down in 1835. 
Original sash now in museum of Rhode Island Historical Society 
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team in the foreground,—a yoke of 
oxen with a horse as a leader. Many 
vears ago such teams were so common 
in the streets of Hartford, and through- 
out Connecticut they were frequently 
driven thus,—a steady old horse lead- 
ing the horned cattle, the driver with 
a wWhipstock like a fishpole with a 
short lash. And by the way, I think 
that farther north cattle were driven 
with an ordinary horsewhip. ‘The 
long whip, the driver ron a long 
frock, and the horse leading the oxen 
bitual here. It all brings to 
very trivial little story that 
when small boy, and 
since, of ly forgotten un- 
til the picked it 
out of the pigeon hole. A very stax 
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' ro 
overhanging 
in New 


is ch 


The 
second stor) 
ng ‘land 
teristic of 17th cen- 
ury architecture, but here and there 
is found a house built much later that 
preserves this distinctive embellish- 
ment. ‘The Laws house, built at 
Sharon, N. H., about 1800, and owned 
by this Society, possesses an overhang 
and recently another house of this 
tvpe has come to our attention, one 
built in Wiscasset, Maine, at some 
time during the last half of the 18th 
century. The second story projects 
over the first by about ten inches 


OVERHANG ON 
A WISCASSET, 
ME., HOUSE 
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along one-half of the back of the 
house, which 1s towards the northeast. 
from AlIr. William D. Patterson we 
learn that in 1892 “the then occupant 
of the house told me that it was for- 
merly part of the ell of an old house 
that was at one time owned by Gen- 
eral Abial Wood and that in General 
Wood’s day and that of his widow, 
Mrs. Sally Savward (Barrell) Keating 
Wood, said to have igo the first na- 
tive woman Ww say he in \laine, the house 
stood MMi ain Street near the Com- 
ot he trom where I live. 

house Was removed to an- 

) seventy 

1849, at which 


ell 


VeCears 


AMERICAN SHIPS 
AT DENMARK, 
1802 


\merican 

in Den- 
Rr 

ru — 1802. 
sr Dat 
trom, to, 


PROAL NEW 


1 


den Ji~] De 


NEW ENGLAND 


Phi lac elphia | 
Nort Tk l 


FROM OUTSIDE OF 
New York 
Charleston 

A photostat copy of this interesting 
list may be consulted at the Peabody 
Museum in Salem. 














